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VENEZUELA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(Money value in millions of dollars except where noted) 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 1981 1982 % change 


81/82 
(1)GNP at Current Prices 68,409 n.a n.c 


(1)GDP at Current Prices 67,487 69,367 2.8 
(1)GDP at 1968 Prices 17,818 17,923 0.6 
(1)Per-Capita GDP at Current Prices 4,716 4,716 0.0 
(U.S.$) 
(1)Disposable National Income 63,211 nea 
(5)Unemployment Rate $% 6.3 Tad 
(1)Plant and Investment Equipment 15,786 18,279 
(4)Avg.Industrial Wage(blue collar 698 nea 
U.S.$ Monthly) 
PRODUCTION 
(4)Crude Petroleum (1,000 Avg.B/D) 2,108 1,895 
(4)Iron Ore (Mill.of MT) 16 12 
(4)Aluminum Ingots(Thous.of MT) 314 273 
(2)Cement(Thous.of MT) 5,438 5,594 
(2)Motor Vehicles(Thous. of Units) 154 155 
(4)Steel Liquid (Thous.of MT) 1,818 1,991 
(2)Value of Construction Permits 1,584 1,453 
Granted 
MONEY AND PRICES 
(1)Money Supply (M2) 28,998 29,899 
(1)Public Debt Outstanding n.a 36 ,833(a) 
(1)Public External Debt nea 26,690(a) 
(1)Commercial Bank Lending Rate 14 16 
(1)Retail Prices Index-Caracas 286.7 308.8 
(1968=100) (b) 
FOREIGN SECTOR 
(1)Balance of Trade(Merchandise) 8,058 3,383 
(1)Total Merchandise Exports (FOB) 20,181 16,549 
(1)Petroleum and Petroleum Products 19,094 15,659 
(3)Exports to U.S.(CIF) 5,800 4,957 
(1)Total Merchandise Imports (FOB) 12,323 13,166 
(3)Imports from U.S.(FAS) 5,445 5,206 
(1)Balance on Current Account 4,000 -3,491 
(1)Balance on Current & Cap. Accts. 2,471 -2,720 
(1)Gold and Foreign Exch.Reserves(c) 18,738 14,183 


FOOTNOTES: 
U.S.$ 1.00=Bs.4.30 
(a) Includes debt of the Central government-owned financial 
institutions and decentralized government agencies and 
enterprises. Data for 1981 are not available. 
(b) Figures are for the end of the period. 
(c) Includes external financial assets of the Central Bank, 
Venezuelan Investment Fund, and Petroleos de Venezuela. 
SOURCES: 
1) Central Bank of Venezuela 
2) Industry Sources 
3) Commerce Department 
4} IV Presidential Message 
Ministry of Labor Survey results announced 12/82 
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UPDATE ON VENEZUELAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Venezuela's December presidential election resulted in victory 
for Jaime Lusinchi the opposition candidate of the Accion 
Democratica party. Dr. Lusinchi was elected by the widest 
margin in Venezuela's recent democratic era, and his party also 
won a majority in both houses of the legislature. He was 
inaugurated on February 2, 1984. 


Statements made by President Lusinchi and his economic advisors 
indicate the following priorities and general direction in 
which the new administration will try to move. 


Foreign debt. A rescheduling of Venezuela's public external 
debt, as rapidly as possible, is clearly the leading priority 
of the new administration. However, two leading obstacles to a 
rescheduling agreement--the role of the IMF and an acceptable 
system for handling the private external debt--have yet to be 
resolved and may delay the agreement. 


Exchange rates. A simplification of the current multiple 
exchange rate system has been promised. This is generally 
interpreted to mean a phasing out of the preferential exchange 
rates (BS 4.3 and BS 6.0) and unification at a higher level. 
However, providing exchange at BS 4.30: $1 for legitimate, 
recognized private foreign debt may still be possible. 


In addition, spokesmen for the new administration have stated 
their interest in seeking greater public sector efficiency by 
turning some state enterprises back to the private sector; 
revitalizing Venezuela's depressed agricultural sector through 
special incentives and programs; liberalizing current 
restrictions on foreign investment ; and rationalizing the 
current price control system. The balance between these policy 
objectives and the need for a continued economic austerity 
program should become clearer as the new administration 
articulates its economic program during the upcoming year. 
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SECTION 1 -- CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS* 


SUMMARY AND OVERVIEW 


Venezuela is living through a period of expectation, as the 
country awaits the December 4 election of a new president and 
congress. Further actions on Venezuela's financial crisis will 
perforce be left to the new administration to be inaugurated at 
the beginning of February. 


Venezuela continues to suffer from the most serious economic 
problems in over a decade. The country is faced with adjusting 
to the reduction in its oil export income from $19.1 billion in 
1981 to about $14 billion expected for 1983, the end of the 
easy-borrowing days of pre-June 1982, and the consequent need 
for belt-tightening. In 1982 and early 1983, Venezuela was 
living above its income, with Central Bank reserves being drawn 
down to fund increased imports and massive capital flight. 


February's partial devaluation (to a multiple rate system), 
complemented by import, foreign exchange, and price controls, 
has for the present reversed the decline in Venezuela's 
international reserves. Central Bank reserves have rebounded 
from a February low of $8.8 billion to about $11.4 billion in 
mid-November. Imports have dropped from 1982's $13.2 billion 
to some $6-7 billion for 1983, as restrictions forced 
Venezuelan firms to use up their stocks rather than continue to 
import at the previous rate. 


Venezuelan travel abroad and private capital transfers have 
been sharply curtailed by the shift of those activities to the 
parallel market rate (recently Bs. 12 to 13 per dollar), which 
is far above the old Bs. 4.3/dollar rate. While the domestic 
(non-oil) economy is in recession this year and probably next, 
some import substitution industries (textiles, clothing, 
processed foods, tires) have benefited from the sharp cutback 
on importation of finished goods. 


The key issue of foreign debt will have to be handled by the 
new administration. The Venezuelan public sector has a total 
foreign debt of about $26 billion, of which about $17 billion 
falls due in 1983 and 1984. Principal repayments on most 
public sector debt have been in moratorium since February. The 


*This report reflects economic trends in Venezuela as of 
November 1983. 
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present government has been seeking to reschedule the public 
sector debt, but lending banks have not been willing to agree 
without an IMF sponsored economic adjustment program and a 
system for handling the private sector's external debt. The 
private sector says it cannot pay interest or principal on much 
of its $7-10 billion in foreign debt unless the government 
makes good on its promise to make dollars available at the 


preferential rate (Bs 4.30/dollar) for payment on "net" private 
foreign debt. 


While the shape of the crisis is clear, future government 
policies will depend on decisions to be taken after the 
elections. The programs of the major candidates call for both 
austerity and stimulation of the economy, making the precise 
mix of these factors hard to predict. The parties also call 
for a continuation of controls on imports, prices, and foreign 
exchange, both to conserve foreign currency and in an effort to 
restrain the substantial inflation expected for 1984. 


Regardless what policies are followed, Venezuelan imports can 
be expected to recover significantly. The depressed $6-7 
billion import level of 1983 cannot be sustained, and something 
like $9 billion would be a more likely figure for 1984. With 
international reserves of about $11 billion and oil export 
income of some $14 billion per year, Venezuela will continue to 
be a valuable market for U.S. exports. Its expected $9 billion 
imports for 1984 represent a substantial market, although 
complicated by exchange and other restrictions. 


FINANCE 


The precipitous deterioration of the world oil market beginning 
in early 1982 was immediately reflected in the financial 
situation of Venezuela. The 21 percent drop in 1982 oil 
revenues from the previous year necessitated a sharp mid-year 
reduction in the 1982 budget and subsequent austerity measures 
in the 1983 budget and the prospective budget for 1984. Most 
threatening, however, was the widespread loss of confidence in 
Venezuela's economic future engendered by the oil revenue drop 
which translated into an almost total cessation of private 
domestic investment and provoked capital flight of an estimated 
$7 billion between January 1, 1982 and February 18, 1983. The 
government allowed foreign exchange reserves to be drawn down, 
in the expectation that the financial situation would turn 
around in early 1983 with a revival of the petroleum market. 
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But the anticipated improvement failed to materialize, and as a 
result 1982 closed with an officially reported $3.5 billion 
current account deficit, while government held non-gold 
international reserves dropped by about $8.1 billion from $19.2 
billion to $11.1 billion in the course of the year, and by an 
additional $1.9 billion by February 18, 1983. 


Concerned by accelerated dollar outflows, the administration on 
February 28 decreed a partial devaluation (multiple exchange 
rates) and sweeping exchange controls. The decrees 
implementing the new foreign exchange system provide: 


- A prohibition on the importation of some goods and required 
prior licensing of many others; 


- A preferential exchange rate, currently Bs. 4.30/dollar, for 
approved imports of specified “essential” goods; 


- A floating exchange rate (currently Bs 12.70 on the free 
market) for travel abroad, personal transfers, and liquor 
imports; 


- A Bs. 6.00/dollar exchange rate for the importation of goods 
and services not included in the above approved categories; 


- Access to the preferential Bs. 4.30/dollar rate for service 
of most dollar debt of the public and private sectors 
contracted before February 18, 1983; and 


- Establishment of RECADI, an office within the Ministry of 
Finance, to approve requests for foreign exchange at the 
preferential and Bs. 6.00 rates. 


In May, the government froze the official floating rate at 

Bs. 9.95/dollar, with only limited amounts of foreign exchange 
being made available at that rate. As a result, a.legal 
parallel market has sprung up in which the bolivar fluctuates 
according to supply and demand. After peaking at Bs. 17/dollar 
in August, this rate fell to about Bs. 12.70/dollar in late 
November 1983. 


The import and foreign exchange controls have succeeded in 
greatly reducing Venezuela's merchandise imports this year. In 
contrast to full-year 1982 merchandise imports of $13.2 billion, 
imports for the first three quarters of 1983 total about $4.1 
billion, with full-year imports not expected to exceed $7.0 
billion. This result has been made possible without creating 
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significant shortages by drawing down the large inventories of 
imported goods and materials already in country. As a result 
of the unexpectedly large reduction in imports, a moratorium on 
repayment of principal on the external public debt, and almost 
no payments on principal or interest on the private external 
debt, net international reserves at the Central Bank increased 
to $11.4 billion on November 16, up from $8.8 billion on 
February 28. 


The decline in Venezuela's revenues and the general reluctance 
of international lenders to recommit themselves to Latin 
America made it necessary for Venezuela to declare a moratorium 
on the repayment of most of the $13.8 billion in principal due 
on the external public debt this year. Efforts to refinance 
the entire $27 billion in external public debt have stalled 
because of the unwillingness of the government to accede to IMF 
conditions for standby agreement, including an IMF-designed 
economic adjustment program, and because the government has not 
been able to agree upon a program to provide preferential rate 
dollars to service the approximately $7 to $10 billion in 
external private debt. Both an IMF adjustment program and 
preferential dollars for private debt service are prerequisites 
established by Venezuela's 13-Bank Advisory Committee for a 
rescheduling of the public external debt. At this point, a 
debt rescheduling will have to await the February 1984 
inauguration of the next administration. While both major 
party platforms call for simplification of the present multiple 
exchange rate system, a rescheduling of the government foreign 
debt, and the implementation of an economic adjustment program, 
it is too early to see how such policies would be implemented. 


PETROLEUM 


Petroleum production (excluding natural gas liquids) averaged 
1.8 million barrels per day (MMBD) during January-September 
1983, while exports totaled 1.5 MMBD; both figures are about 
the same as in the corresponding period of 1982. Output since 
April has been constrained by the 1.7 MMBD production ceiling 
set for Venezuela by OPEC, with exports being maintained only 
through the use of stocks built up during late 1982-early 
1983. Petroleum export revenues are expected to total about 
$13.8 billion for 1983, down from $15.6 billion in 1982. With 
excess stocks now used up, exports have fallen to 1.4 MMBD in 
October-November. 
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Uncertainties on the world oil scene cloud oil revenue 
predictions for 1984. With most observers predicting a 
continued soft petroleum market in 1984, prices seem unlikely 
to rise and could fall slightly. Assuming prices remain 
stable, Venezuela wil still need relief on its OPEC ceiling if 
1984 exports are to match 1983. 


For the medium term, Venezuelan planners are expected to give 
priority to increasing domestic consumption and production of 
natural gas in order to free up equivalent quantities of oil 
for export within the OPEC production ceiling. Corpoven (one 
of the four operating subsidiaries) is planning to develop the 
Nurgas pipeline, an 850-kilometer network that will double gas 
transmission capacity. Meneven will produce the bulk of the 
gas from onshore non-associated gas reserves in eastern 
Venezuela. However, the Nurgas line will cost $1 billion, will 


take 3-4 years to complete, and has not yet been given final 
approval. 


Domestic petroleum product prices, currently only a fraction of 
world levels, are expected to rise in 1984 (both leading 
presidential candidates favor such a measure). This will 
provide additional funding to PDVSA and will slightly reduce 
domestic consumption. However, the increases will likely leave 
product prices still far below world levels in order to avoid 
too much inflationary impact. 


Because of Venezuela's financial problems, PDVSA has stopped or 


delayed several major investment projects, and reduced its 
exploration and drilling program. However, Meneven is 
continuing with a $1.1 billion cryogenic gas liquids extraction 
plant near Barcelona, scheduled for 1985 completion, to treat 
gas to be carried by the Nurgas pipeline. Meneven is also 
continuing its Guanipa-100 heavy oil development project in the 
Orinoco Heavy Oil Belt. It has already developed 20,000 B/D of 
very heavy crude production there, and is scheduled to reach 
100,000 B/D by 1988. Lagoven, whose big Orinoco heavy oil 
upgrading project has been shelved indefinitely, is producing 
30,000 B/D of very heavy crude in the Cerro Negro area, and 
plans to bring this gradually up to 80,000 B/D. 


Lagoven in November announced that its offshore drilling 
program north of the Paria Peninsula resulted in 19 gas/ 
condensate wells with proved and probable reserves of about 

17 trillion cubic feet of natural gas. There are no plans to 
develop this offshore non-associated gas at present. Corpoven 
has been successful in finding new light crude deposits west of 


Lake Maracaibo, helping maintain conventional oil production 
capacity. 
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The reduction in PDVSA's investment program has sharply cut 
back procurement. PDVSA is also under pressure to buy locally 
to help Venezuelan firms, and regulations were just issued for 
implementation of the Buy Venezuela Decree. However, during 
the past year PDVSA operating companies have often bought 
material direct from abroad to get lower prices; how much this 
will continue is unclear. Since February, service contractors 
have not known what percentage of their contracts PDVSA would 
honor in foreign currency, nor at what rate of exchange. PDVSA 
announced in November that it would pay only actual foreign 


exchange costs in dollars, with amounts to be arrived at by 
negotiation. 


INDUSTRY 


The industrial sector (excluding petroleum) has turned in a 
mixed performance since the imposition of exchange controls and 
severe import restrictions in February. The textile industry, 
operating without serious competition from imports (both legal 
and contraband) for the first time in years, is booming. 
Similarly, the food processing industry is experiencing higher 
than forecast sales levels, and the tire industry is doing 
well. Steel and aluminum producers are enjoying banner export 
sales, although sales to the domestic market are down because 
construction is at a standstill. Other suppliers to the 
building and trade sector are also suffering. Cement 
production is off by almost 26 percent for the first nine 


months of 1983, although production has been bolstered by new 
export outlets. 


Industries not able to export have been suffering. Automobile 
sales are depressed. Manufacturers of goods for the petroleum 
industry are in bad shape because of the cutback in PDVSA's 
investment program. Manufacturers in many other industries are 
teetering on the verge of bankruptcy as they are beset with 
plants running at half capacity, price controls on their sales, 
and difficulty in importing raw materials, machinery and spare 
parts because of government controls and inability to obtain 
foreign exchange at preferential rates. Many firms in these 
industries have cut employment by 30 percent. The general 
level of industrial stagnation should continue into 1984. 
According to data released by the Superintendency of Foreign 
Investment (SIEX), direct registered foreign investment 
increased by 16.9 percent during the first nine months of 

1983; most of the increase is attributable to reinvestment of 


retained earnings. The U.S. share of direct foreign investment 
continues to hover around 57 percent. 





LABOR 


Collective contract negotiations, opened last October between 
the Government and Venezuelan unions, still continue at an 
irregular pace. A major settlement was reached in October with 
the country's elementary and secondary school teachers, 
although not before a disruptive, though short-lived strike 
occurred. 


Agreements have also been signed with a number of other 
important public sector unions, including telecommunications, 
port workers and postal service. However, other pending 
negotiations, including the health workers, continue unresolved 
despite long-expired contracts. Negotiations are being watched 
closely since the government, with an estimated 1.2 million 
employees, is a major factor in the Venezuelan labor market. 
Settlements to date continue to be moderate, generally 
providing expanded fringe benefits, only modest salary 
increases, and one-time bonuses to compensate for the lengthy 
periods (up to four years) without wage adjustments. Strikes 
have been infrequent and brief. 


In the private sector, labor issues have generally related to 
the down-turn in economic activity. In December 1982 official 
data set the unemployment index at 7.1 percent, but private 
sector spokesmen publicly estimated it at about 12 percent. 
Layoffs have continued to increase since February's de facto 
devaluation; trade union spokesmen estimated unemployment in 


early November at 24 percent, with government sources setting 
the rate at 12 percent. 


Organized labor continues to advocate a joint government- 
private sector-labor approach to the country's economic 
problems, and the creation of a tripartite commission with 
authority to set mandatory wage and price guidelines. Labor 
is also urging a one-time, across-the-board wage increase to 
compensate for the accumulated loss in worker's purchasing 
power. Congressional consideration of both proposals has been 
short-circuited by the current political campaign, which 
culminates in national elections on December 4. 


CTV, Venezuelan's major labor confederation, was jolted by the 
sudden death of its long-time President, Jose Vargas, in 
September. In a smooth transition, CTV's national executive 
selected the experienced International Affairs Secretary Juan 
Jose Delpino to serve out the remainder of Vargas' present 
five-year term, which expires in early 1985. 





AGRICULTURE 


Early indications point toward reduced grain and oilseed 
production in 1983. Apparently producers did not plant as much 
as intended, for harvested acreage was down sharply. Yields 
were adversely affected by untimely rains, and reduced 
fertilizer and chemical use. The late and limited availability 
of production credits, and the general uncertainty of the 
economic outlook at planting time, were factors in reducing 
plantings. 


Expanded pork and poultry output exceeded domestic requirements 
as the market growth rate of previous years was not maintained 
because of reduced economic activity. The resulting stocks of 
poultry and pork products are being stored by the producers 
while waiting for Government export approval. Some illegal 
movements into Colombia are reported. 


Beef producers are continuing their campaign for higher prices, 
while the Government is assuring supplies through imports. 
Contrary to last year, reportedly larger numbers of Venezuelan 
Slaughter cattle are exported to Colombia illegally, with 
Colombian carcass beef being officially imported. Before the 
differential exchange rates introduced in February, large 
numbers of Colombian cattle used to come into Venezuela on the 
hoof. 


Even with a small increase in sugar production, imports will 
continue to be needed to meet about half of domestic 
requirements. 


The effective devaluation of the bolivar has made some 
commodities competitive in the export market. Considerable 
interest has developed in exporting non-traditional 
commodities, particularly tropical fruits and vegetables. 
Traditional export crops such as coffee and cocoa are being 
exported in larger quantities. Producers also want to export 
food items, such as processed poultry and pork, which are 
produced with inputs which are imported at subsidized foreign 
exchange rates; but the Government has not yet authorized 
this. Colombia and the Caribbean Islands would be the most 
sought-after markets, but efforts are also being made to enter 
the U.S. and European markets. 


Programs for developing Venezuela's agricultural sector have 
been a major theme of all the major political parties during 
the current presidential campaign. The degree to which the 
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Venezuelan diet is dependent upon imported food products has 
been a rallying point for increased emphasis on agriculture. 
Estimates of Venezuela's dependence on imported food runs from 
50 to 60 percent of total food requirements. 


Implementation of the GOV food import policy has generally been 
working smoothly. Foreign exchange has been made available for 
imports of essential food products and raw materials for the 
food processing industry. Imports of bulk agricultural 
products for processing (grains, edible oils, oilseeds, dried 
milk and sugar) are being maintained at normal requirement 
levels. Imports of processed foods and food items considered 
luxuries have virtually been stopped. Total agricultural 
imports in 1983 are now forecast at $1.2 billion, with the U.S. 
share of the market in the 50-55 percent range. Total 
agricultural imports from all sources in 1982 are now reported 
at $1.6 billion, sharply higher than earlier estimated. U.S. 
agricultural exports to Venezuela in 1982 totaled $671 million 
compared to $894 million in 1981. 


SECTION 2 -- IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. TRADE 


The downturn in the Venezuelan market in 1983 and the 
imposition of import and foreign exchange controls slashed 
imports nearly in half for the year and caused postponements in 
major infrastructure projects of direct interest to U.S. 
exporters and engineering companies. Import reducing features 
of the controls as currently applied include prohibition of 
most finished consumer goods and a three-tiered foreign 
exchange system based on relative import priorities. 


Imports for 1983 may total only $6 to $7 billion, compared to 
about $13 billion in 1982. While the outlook is for 
continuation of the current restrictions and controls for at 
least the first part of 1984, imports will increase in 1984 
because of the needs of an economy that depleted inventories 
across the board in 1983. Expanded sales opportunities should 
include general industrial equipment, semi-manufactures, raw 
materials, and spare parts. Decreased importation of most high 
technology equipment in 1983 should also be followed by renewed 
demand during 1984. Opportunities for engineering contracting 
services are less promising for 1984, for project spending will 
remain constrained by budget limitations. 


Exports to Venezuela now necessitate the issuance of a 
confirmed letter of credit because importers face a two-step 
process for obtaining foreign exchange (preferential exchange 
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rate approval by RECADI, and then getting the foreign exchange 
from the Central Bank). In the absence of a letter of credit, 
the U.S. supplier has no assurance that the Central Bank has 
approved foreign exchange for the payment. U.S. companies with 
outstanding supplier credits or loans will continue to face 
uncertainty until the new government establishes policies on 
private sector debt payments. 


Major industry and infrastructure projects have not been spared 
the effects of reduced government revenues, and all projects 
will be subject to review by the new administration. Petroleum 
industry investment may still be substantial, for two major 
pipelines projects are being considered. The first is a $1.1 
billion, 850 kilometer east-west gas pipeline planned by 
CORPOVEN. The second is MENEVEN's eastern polyproducts 
pipeline system. However, large scale activity in the Orinoco 
heavy oil belt has been postponed. 


The Venezuelan Investment Fund (FIV) has indicated priority 
interest in development of a seamless pipe plant, a bleached 
pulp paper mill (with foreign equity participation), and mining 
the bauxite deposit at Los Pijiguaos. Completing the elevation 
of the Guri Dam also remains a top priority, although progress 
has slowed, pending negotiations with external financing 
sources. Most other major projects have been delayed, 
particularly those in the electricity generating, steel, and 
transportation sectors, except for continuing work on extending 
the Caracas metro. 


As financing emerges as a key factor in major project 
decisions, there is new interest in the trade development 
program (TDP) of the U.S. International Development Cooperation 
Agency. TDP promotes economic development by providing “seed 
money" for project planning and feasibility studies that offer 
good prospects for future sale of U.S. technology, both goods 
and services, for project implementation. 


Although short-term uncertainties suggest caution until the new 
administration addresses problem issues, in the longer term the 
Venezuelan market will continue to have good potential for the 
export of U.S. goods and services. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1984- 421-007:598 








Confused about Export Th ExgortAamnratonFogatons, 
Licensing Requirements? rari on eater 


e When is an export license necessary? 
e When is it not necessary? 
e How do | obtain an export license? 
e What policies are followed in consider- 
ing license applications? 
we e How do | know when the policies 
S288 a8 change? 
esutuecte e Are there restrictions on exports to cer- 
tain countries? 
e Are restrictive trade practices and boy- 
cotts prohibited? 
e Do! need a license to ship technical 
data? 
e Where can | obtain help? 


At no additional cost, subscribers receive 
supplementary Export Administration Bul- 
letins which explain recent policy changes 
and provide replacement pages to keep 
your set of regulations up-to-date. 


Use the order blank below to begin your sub- 
scription to the Export Administration Reg- 
ulations. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


In the United States $ 95.00 
To foreign countries $118.75 


All Bulletins sent first class to both 
foreign and domestic addresses. Air- 
mail service not available. 


LET I TE TLE ID ETE TE SE TT ITD LED AGE II IEICE EL IGL LALIT LE LEG ELLE LOE DALAL PA LOLA AE ERE BO EE A ES SI 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is $_______ 0) check, st 
C money order, or charge to my nver Total charges $______ Fill in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. 


Credit BOEGSRETHEY > Seeee 
- cat 
Expiration Date 
Order i Month/Year Cia 


Please send me set(s) ot the U.S. Department of Commerce Export Administration Regulations 
and supplementary Export Administration Bulletins for the publication period beginning October 1, 1983. 


Name—First, Last 
eee Name or additional address line 
ee address 


ity tate ZIP Code 


(or Country) 


Liisi 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 
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